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to the intellectuals” (p. 125). The hubbub over 
loyalty and security is to be interpreted in part 
as a counteroffensive of the “politician” against 
the “intellectual”; and one result is a partial 
check upon the full incorporation of scholars 
and scientists into American civilization. 

The counteroffensive was favored by a swarm 
of environing and predispositional factors. The 
most interesting problem—and the one to which 
Shils devotes himself—is why “loyalty” and 
“security” became key symbols, slogans, and 
program guides of the assault. From the view- 
point of research the most rewarding way to use 
this book is to scan the chapters for pertinent 
definitions and hypotheses. Here are a few: 

“Privacy is the voluntary withholding of in- 
formation” (p. 22). “Secrecy is the compulsory 
withholding of knowledge, reinforced by the 
prospect of sanctions for disclosure” (p. 26). 
“The growth of literacy and the extension of 
the franchise with the accompanying politiciza- 
tion of the populace has deprived the upper 
classes of their monopoly of conspiratorial hal- 
lucinations” (p. 30). “The exfoliation and in- 
tertwinement of the various patterns of belief 
that the world is dominated by unseen circles 
of conspirators, operating behind our backs, is 
one of the characteristic features of modern so- 
ciety” (p. 31). “The demand for extreme soli- 
darity is the product of fear of betrayal” (p. 
34). “The passion for publicity is the passion 
for a homogeneous society, a passion which 
emerges from the conception of politics as the 
relation between friend and foe” (p. 35). “The 
combination of secrecy which protects and 
publicity which destroys gratifies the ambiva- 
lence which at bottom is characteristic of all 
extremist orientations” (p. 35). “No other 
large-scale society possesses the internal self- 
perceptiveness of American society” (p. 40). 
“Populistic radicalism almost always harbors, 
alongside of its fear of secrets, a belief in their 
salvationary character” (p. 46). “The specifi- 
cally British disequilibrium, which is restricted 
in range, is the preponderance of privacy and 
traditional governmental secrecy over publicity. 
The specifically American disequilibrium is the 
preponderance of publicity and its attendant 
stress on salvationary secrecy over privacy” 
(p. 57). “Xenophobia is the price paid for 
rapid and deeply penetrating assimilation” 
(p. 82). 

The chapter on “The Strain of Politics’ has 
an excellent statement of the impact of our 
political institutions upon the personal insecu- 
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rity of legislators. In the closing chapters a valu- 
able attempt is made to formulate the political 
theory of a pluralistic society, with special ref- 
erence to the role of scientists and scientific 
knowledge. The text is embellished throughout 
with shrewd comparisons drawn from the au- 
thor’s intimate understanding of British and 
American society. 

This is the type of writing too rare among 
scholars who pursue the newer branches of spe- 
cialization. It brings structural, psychological, 
and historical knowledge to bear on a recurring 
question of fundamental policy. 

HaroLp D. LASSWELL 


Yale Law School 
Yale University 


Civil Liberties in the United States: A Guide to 
Current Problems and Experience. By 
Rogpert E. CusHMAN. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1956. Pp. xili-+-248. 


The author, a distinguished political scien- 
tist and student of problems of civil liberty for 
thirty-five years, was asked by the directors 
and officers of the Fund for the Republic “to 
prepare for their use, and perhaps for some- 
what wider circulation, a summary which would 
present a bird’s eye view of the entire field of 
civil liberties since the close of World War IT” 
(p. vi). Working within a predominantly, but 
not exclusively, legal framework, Professor 
Cushman has obviously set himself the task of 
exposing this audience to the basic information 
on the entire range of conventionally defined 
problems of civil liberty in contemporary 
United States. Inside this limited framework, 
he has produced a very competent work. 

Explicitly eschewing any philosophical frame- 
work except, as he says, a general bias in favor 
of adequate protection of civil liberty, he pre- 
sents a series of rather narrowly defined, spe- 
cific, concrete problems under headings ordi- 
narily utilized by defenders of civil liberty. All 
are stated in a clear, straightforward manner, a 
few of the most essential variables isolated pre- 
cisely, and unresolved areas clearly identified. 
Technical material is skilfully translated or suf- 
ficiently explained so that oversimplification is 
at a minimum. Given the breadth of coverage, 
persons familiar with a particular facet of cur- 
rent problems will probably not discover any 
new material. There are surprises, however: 
for example, we are told, without benefit of 
comparative data, that in 1953, 185 of 221 Re- 
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publicans applied for membership in the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities (p. 199). 
At the same time one is impressed with the 
workman-like comprehensiveness with which 
most of the topics are handled, and interested 
readers will appreciate the very useful discus- 
sion and valuable suggestions for reading. Lu- 
cidly written, the exposition suffers somewhat 
from the use of an outline form and a marked 
tendency to terseness. Assuming that the au- 
thor felt that a lengthy document would not be 
read, a fuller discussion still would have been 
advisable, since its omission makes the present 
work difficult reading for the general reader. 

A major disappointment is the author’s fail- 
ure to clarify the definition of civil liberties. 
Certainly the traditional conception of civil 
liberties as protection of the individual from 
governmental tyranny and restraint no longer 
satisfactorily embraces the subject in a world 
society where it is common in rhetoric, at least, 
to look to governmental apparatus to perform 
positive duties in providing the conditions for 
freedom, security, and equality. The prominent 
place which racial discrimination now plays in 
our current conceptions provides a real oppor- 
tunity to investigate the antinomy, which Sim- 
mel, among others, has suggested exists between 
freedom and equality. Cushman’s sensitivity to 
non-legal material—his use of the limited num- 
ber of relevant social science studies, his dis- 
cussion of pressure groups, voluntary associa- 
tions, commonly held prejudices and attitudes 
within the context of specific problems—indi- 
cates that he could have added much to our 
understanding of the change in the conception 
of civil liberties and what its meaning will be 
both for daily activity and for broader philo- 
sophical notions about man’s freedom. It is 
hoped that this work is but preparation for a 
more general treatment. In the meantime, we 
can be thankful that the raw material has been 
placed before us in such a palatable manner. 


SAUL H. MENDLOVITZ 
Ruigers University 


Race and Culture Contacts in the Modern 
World. By E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. Pp. ix+338. Trade 
ed., $6.00; text ed., $4.50. 


The Negro in the United States. By E. FRANK- 
LIN FRAZIER. Rev. ed. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1957. Pp. xxxiiit-769. $6.40. 
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Frazier’s professional career and publications 
reflect in many respects a significant trend 
among American students of race relations. He 
has progressed from an analysis (in 1932) of 
one institution within one racial group in one 
city (the Negro family in Chicago) to a book 
which has a global and historical orientation. 

In Race and Culture Contacts in the Modern 
World Frazier regards the “expansion of Eu- 
rope” as the most important development un- 
derlying race relations. In this expansion he 
sees “the economic factor’ as the most crucial. 
His basic framework will be familiar to most 
American sociologists: relations between Eu- 
ropeans and other peoples are analyzed on four 
major levels—ecological, economic, political, 
and social—which provide the four divisions of 
the book. 

Another basic feature is a threefold typology 
of “frontiers of race and culture contacts”: (1) 
European settlements with racial frontiers; (2) 
tropical dependencies; and (3) the older civi- 
lizations of Asia. The classification involves pri- 
marily three phenomena: (1) the stage of de- 
velopment of the “native peoples”; (2) the cli- 
mate; and (3) the relative size of the European 
“settlement.” We are led to expect that most 
topics treated (e.g., the color bar, colonial ad- 
ministration, caste systems) will include at 
least a brief summary of developments in the 
various areas of the world identified with these 
three types of frontiers. Thus, while the main 
frame of reference is sociological, there is cov- 
erage of a large number of geographic areas 
within the time perspective of the last several 
centuries. 

The task which Frazier sets for himself turns 
out to be far too vast for a manuscript of ap- 
proximately 100,000 words. It was impossible 
to deal with all the areas according to the out- 
line; on many topics certain areas are ignored 
while others receive only brief mention. One 
soon notices gaps in the materials and begins 
to wonder about problems of proper balance. 
References to race relations in the United 
States, which are most frequent of all, deal pri- 
marily with Negro-white relations in the south- 
ern states. Tropical Africa comes in for second 
most frequent treatment, followed by South 
Africa and South America (primarily Brazil). 
Frazier seems particularly inclined to dwell on 
those situations in which Europeans displaced 
or subordinated non-literate peoples and uti- 
lized forced labor to develop plantations. One 
finds little information about actual patterns of 
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